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2. S the Chriſtian religion is not an inventi- 
3 on of men, but the work of God, it re- 
ceived its full perfection at the beginning of it. 
For who can imagine, the Apoſtles were ignorant 
of any truth neceſſary or uſeful to ſalvation ? Or 
that any thing has been ſince found out touching 
the conduct of life, more wiſe and excellent than 
what Jeſus Chriſt taught them? It is among the 
rſt Chriſtians therefore, that we muſt look for a 
pattern of the moſt perfett life, and by conſequence 
of the moſt happy, which can be upon earth. 
2. Let us begin with the life of Chriſt himſelf, 
the mode] and ſource of all perfection. In his very 
childhood he ſets us an example, by his teachable- 
- neſs and obedience to his parents. Of the reſt of his 
youth we only know, that he lived in the little 
ton of Nazareth, paſſing for the {on of a carpen- 
ter and working as one himſelf. In ſuch obſcurity 
he, who came to be the light of the world, choſe 


| himſelf for it, by baptiſm, 
having 


ble multi 
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to paſs the greateſt part of his life. Thirty years 


he lived a private life, and only three or four in 
Public, to ſhew us, that a private life is beſt for the 
generality of men: and that there is only a ſmall 
number who ought to act in public, ſo far as the 


order of God, and the love of their neighbour re- 


quire it, 
3. Before he began 28 work, he p 
aſting, and prayer. And 
afterwards been tempted of the devil, 
ſhew. he is able to ſuccour us when we are tem . 
he went forth to ſeek and to ſave that which was 
loſt : he ſhewed that he came from God by his 


_ miracles, And even theſe gave him matter of many 


virtues; of hmplicity, humility, patience, He 


wrought them without any pride or oſtentation; 
2 till he was aſked to do them: and 


m_ e on or to make known the faith 
of thoſe that aſked him. He gives the glory of 


all to his Father. I can of myſelf, ſays he, 


(that is, as man) do nothing. My Father who 


| abides in me, he it is that doth the works.” 


4- What was it, to bear that incredi- 
which continually followed him, 
who preſt to touch him, who threw themſelves 


him, and were often ready to overwhelm 


: him ? If he went into a houſe, all the city gather- 
ed together at the door, and gave him no time ſo 


much as to eat. So that he could no longer come 
into the towns, unleſs in ſecret ; but was forced 
to ſtay abroad in the deſerts: and even thither 
the people followed him in great multitudes as 
pears by the five thouſand, whom he fed there. 
ence it was, that he retired to the mountains to 


pray, that he employed the nights therein, and that 


ſlept when he could, and as he could; as in 
the the during the ſtorm. 
3. His life was now — then when 


ef — with his hands. Indeed he had no 


time to work in, inſomuch that he ſuffered women 
to miniſter unto him of their goods, _——_— 


3 y | 


keeper. So much did Jeſus eſteem money. He 
gave alms of the little he had. And ſome- 
times he had none at all. Indeed he lived | 
all along in — poverty, He had not | 
where to lay his head. At his death he had no 
goods but his clothes. He came, not to be mi- 
niſtered unto, but to miniſter. He made his jour- | 
- nies on foot, and continued walking even till the 
| heat of the day. For it was at noon that he fat 
down weary as he was, on the well, where he met | 
the woman of Samaria. And though he was the 
Lord of nature, we find not that he wrought any 
miracle for his own convenience, or to ſpare his 
own pains, The angels miniſtered unto him only 
once, to ſhew what was his due, had he pleaſed . 
to uſe it. „ 
6. All his carriage was ſimple, eaſy, natural, live- 
ly. He looked them in the face, with whom he 
ſpake: as the rich young man. It is often faid, | 
« He ftretched forth his hand unto them; often, 
that he made uſe of. ſuch other particular geſtures, 
as were ſuitable to the occaſion. Sometimes his 
very looks expreſſed pity, or grief, or indignation : 
at other times, tenderneſs: as when he took up the 
children in his arms, and laid his hands upon them. : 
- 7. With all this plainnefs and fimplicity of 
behaviour, he preſerved a wonderful dignity. He 
Was always ſerious. We fnd him twice in tears: 
but it is not ſaid, that he ever laughed. He aſked 
nothing of any man, following his own maxim, 
It is more bletled to give than to receive.” All 
men ſought him out and ran unto him. He con- 
verſed with all, without any meanneſs of behavi- 
r, and yet with the utmoit condeſcenſion: be- * 
ing eaſy of acceſs to all; yea to publicans and 
finners. He condeicended to eat, and to lodge with 
them, yea to let a woman that was a finner touch 
him, and perfume his feet ; a delicacy that ſeemed 
quite oppoſite to his poor and mortifed life, 
- 8. As he came into the world to inſtruct man 
kind, he taught continually both in ic and pri- 0 
vate: in ſo much chat men admired the power by | 
4 4 which 


he bids John's diſciples, . Go tell unto John 
are few. He lays down 


8:1 
which he ſpoke, and the gracious words that came 
out of his — I His diſcourſe was fimple and 
clear, without any ornament, bur lively and natural 
figures. Sometimes, he ſpeaks by actions, as _ 
* 
ye have ſeen and heard. And generally, his words 
principles without 
troubling himſelf to draw conſequences, or to 
rove them. Indeed they carry in themſelves the 
tight of truth, which only wilful bhndneſs can 
reſiſt. When he does uſe proofs, they are thoſe 
of ſenſible reaſonings and familiar compariſons. 
His miracles were the ſtrongeſt proofs, and beſt 
ſuited to all underſtandings. Theſe were equally 
apprehendedby the learned, as Nicodemus ; and the 
unlearned, as the man born blind. He often joins 
thereto the authorities of the law and the prophets, 
ſhewing that his doctrine came from the ſame wit- 
dom, and that the Old 'Teſtament and the New; 


were built on the ſame divine foundation. 


of his example, he lived with them in common, as 


1 one family. They followed him wherever he went: 
they eat and lodged with him; they had opportu- 
nity of ſtudying him continually, He ſpared no 


ins to inſtrutt them. What they under ſtood not 
in his public diſcourſes, he 12 to them in 
private; treating them as his friends, and telling 
them all things, as they were able to bear them. 
He bore with the utmolt patience, their dulneſs, 


their ignorance, their vanity, and all their faults, 


and laboured without cealing to correct them. 
10. But hc had other diſciples befides the twelve + 
for all who believed and were baptized were call- 
ed his diſciples. St. Paul mentions above 5300 of 
them, who together law him after his reſurrection... 


So that the churcheventhencontilted of two parts: 


the people ſimply called the Diſciples or the Brethren, 


and thoſe whom Chriſt had ſet apart for miniſtring 


in public: ſuch were firſt, The Apoſtles, and then the 


I enty, whom he choſe, and ſent two and two be- 


re his face. | | | 
11. The different degrees of love wherewith our 
=—_— Lord. 


1 6 4 
Lord loved different perſons are worthy a ſerious 
_— reflection. He hath taught us, that every man is our, 
neighbour, whom we are to love as ourſelves : and 
| he accordingly loved all the world: yea, he gave 
his life for all. Yet he loved his diſciples in a par- 
ticular manner and above the reſt of them, his 
Apoſtles; above the reſt of his Apoſtles, St. Peter 
and the ſons of Zebedee: and above all St. John. 
Thus by his own example hath he authorized us 
_ to regard ſome perſons with a particular affection, 
and ſhewn, that peculiar friendſhip, is not incon- 
 kiſtent with univerſal charity. 3 
12. But in his ſufferings chiefly hath . he left us 
anexamplethat we ſhould tread in his ſteps.” Being 
like us in all things, except fin, he felt all the in- 
conveniences of life ; hunger, thirſt, and weari- 
neſs and pain: andthe ſtate he was in, the night be- 
fore his paſſion in the garden, plainly ſhews, that he 
was ſenſible like us, of grief and fear and ſadneſs. 
Add to the ſe his ſenſe ofthe hardnefs of mens hearts, 
and the contradiftion os finners. But he ſuffered 
all, and particularly in his paſhon, with an invinci- 
ble con ſtancy. He who with a word could have 
confounded his accuſeis and judges together, open- 
ed not his mouth. He ſtood unmoved as a rock 
in the midſt of all inſults, reproaches, outrages. 
On the very croſs he poſſeſt his foul in patience. 
Even there retaining compoſure of mind. He 
prays for his murderers ; he accepts the faith at -- 
the penetent thief : he provides for his mother's 
comfort ; he finiſhes the accompliſhment of the 
prophecies; he commends his ſpirit to God. 
Of the church at Jeruſalem. 
2. After the apoſtles had received the Holy 
Ghoſt, they were living images of Jefus Chriſt. 
And by them all the following ſervants of Chriſt 
were to form their hearts and lives. So St. Paul 
io the Corinthians, Be ye followers of me, as I am of 
_ Chriſt: and to the Philippians, Brethren be fal- 
lowers together of me, and mark them which walk ſe, 
as ye have us for an example, n 
r 2. Thus 
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2. Thus they taught by their lives as well as 
their words. But os chole out ſome of the be- 
lievers, whom they _ in a more particular 
manner, as Jeſus Chriſt had inſtrufted them. 
Theſe were with them continually wherever they 
went: theſe followed them in all their journies, 
and were appointed by them to reſide in, and to 
overnthe churches as they were formed. So with 
. Peter was St. Mark, whom he calls ſon (1 Pet. v. 
23. } and St. Clement, well known in all the churches. 
ith St. Paul, were Timothy, Titus, Sts Luke, 
and ſometimitaghe ſame St. Clement. Thus Poly- 
carp accompanied St. John. Thele holy men ap- 
plied themſelves with all care to learn the doctrine, 
and to imitate the lives of the apoſtles. And here- 
by they were themſelves examples to other believ- 
ers, both by word and converſation, in charity, in 
ſpirit, in faith, in purity. They likewiſe themſelves 
formed diſciples, capable of inſtiutting and forming 
others. And this St. Paul directs Timothy to do (2 
Tim. ii. 2.) The things which thou haſt heard of me 
among many witneſſes, the ſame commit thou to faithful 
men, who ſhall be able to teach others alfa, Thus was 
the faith once delivered to the ſaints: thus was the 
church, the whole body of Chriſtians from the be- 
ginning, the ground and pillar of truth, of all the 
_ truths contained in the oracles of God. In the wri- 
tings therefore of theſe, not of modern reaſoners 


Ad nd diſputers, are we to ſearch for that ſenſe of 


ſcriptures hard to be underſtood, which they re- 
ceived from the apoſtles, and the apoſtles from 


un. 3 EL 5 
| The church at 7eruſalem, t tern 
| * of all _ taught 2. governe 
by the poſtles themſelves. And all the members 
thereot continued ftedfaſtly in the Apoſtles doctrine and 
fellow / ip, and in breaking of. bread and in prayer, 
All who believed were together and had all things come 
mon. They ſold their poſſeſſions and goods, and par- 
ted them to all, as every man had need. They conti- 
nued daily with one accord in the temple, and in break» 
ing bread in the houſe or chamber appointed for it: 
Fra 


12 1 
raifing Cod and having favour with all the people. 
— read, The = Four them that — 
were of one heart, and of one fon Neither faid any, 
that ought of the things which he poſſeſſed was his own, 
but they all things common. And great grace was 
upon them all, neither was there any among them, that 
wanted : for as many+as were poſſeſſors of lands or 
houſes, fold them, and brought the price of the things 
that were ſold, and laid them down at the apoſtles 
feet + and diſtribution was made to every man, accord- 

ing as he had need. ne” 
4. This community of goods the antient philo- 
| ſophers and law-givers often — — but 
could never effect: having only puniſhment to 
conſtrain, or reaſonings to perſuade men to it. 
And both theſe were too weak to prevail. Only 
the ce of Chriſt could effect it. When this 
. was that abroad in their hearts, they all looked 
on each other as brethren, all united in one family, 
and fed alike by the common care of their father. 
The law of love, ſo often repeated by their Lord, 
was continually before their eyes. And by this did 
all mien know they were diſciples, by their love to one 
8. It is ſaid, that they continued ftedfafily in the 
les doctrine; and they are often called, the di- 
| Es or learners. They diligently applied them- 
{elves to learn all the truths of God, whether by 
hearing the apoſtles both in public and private, or 
by reading and comparing together the holy cr ip- 
tures, and meditating upon them. It is likewiſe 
faid, that they continued in prayer, and went daily | 
for that purpoſe to the temple : probably at the 
folemn hours of prayer, the third, fixth, and ninth, 
which the Chriſtian church obſerved for many 
*. The other part of their daily ſervice menti- 
oned here, is the breaking of bread, or the Lord's 
ſupper, as the phraſe 4 * not in this place 
alone, but in many others of the New Teſtament. 
It was followed by a repaſt, the uſe of which con- 
tinued long in the church, under the name of 
acer Kft of love, And theſe it is ſaid, =o 
* | 2 


mitted in the 


1 


eat with and ** heart. In a word, 
all the Chriſtians n 4 children, in hu- 


mility, difintereſtedneſs and purity. By renounc- 
ing worldly goods and they had cut off the 
o ccaſions of paſſions and of the uneaſineſſes of lite, 
fo that their minds were wholly taken up with 
heaven, and their hope full of immortality. Thus the 
church of Jeruſalem ſubhſted near forty years, 
under the conduct of the apoſtles and St. James 
(the biſhop of it) in cs : *till the Chriſtians 
ſeeing the ruin of that —_ city approach, 
according to the prediction of their maſter, retired 
out of it to the little town of Pella, where they 
continued in peace and ſafety. 
CHAP. HI. 
| The ftate of the Heathens before their Converſion. 
ſuppoſe, that the men who lived ſeventeen hundred 
| years ago, were more artleſs, more innocent, and 
more teachable, than thoſe that are now alive. 
main, clearly prove the contrary. The crimes, 
. whereof they give us ſo full accounts, were com- 
of the ſun. No one ran into a 
corner to commit them, or endeavoured after- 
wards to conceal them. And the providence of 
God ſeems to have preſerved theſe accounts, on 
| Purpole to ſhew, from what an abyſs of corrupti 
_ (deſcribed in ſhort by St. Paul in the beginning of 
his epiſtle to the Romans) Jeſus Chriſt delivered 
the world. 8 PE - Ys | 
2. The ordinary diverſions of the people of 
Rome, were to fee men kill one another, or torn 
iu pieces by wild beaſts. And the governors of 
the provinces, daily exerciſed the greateſt cruel- 
ties upon thole who were not Romans. The Em- 
perors put to death whom they pleaſed, without 
any proceſs or trials; whence it was that the bad 
princes ſhed fo much blood, even of the moſt no- 
dle Romans. Their avarice was al to their 
cruelty ; ſo that all places were full of frauds, of 


2 ] 
falſhoods, of perjuries, of calumnies, of violence 
and oppreſſionss. 
237 Yet in the midſt of the Roman empire, yea, 
of Rome itſelf, Chriſtianity eſtabliſhed itſelf : and 
that at a time when it was the moſt enlightened 
that ever it was, as well as the moſt corrupted, 
Nor could it more evidently appear, that the gof- 
Hel was the power of God, hen by its 2 
over thoſe very diſpoſitions, which were of al 
others moſt oppoſite to it. What could be more 
polite to the humility of faith and the fimpli- 
city of the Chriſtian doctrine, than the haughtineſs 
of ſelf-conſcious knowledge, and pride of under- 


and the ſtrictneſs of its morality, than that entire 


manners 


' writ : the Heathens, by reaſonings, more ſimple or 
more ſubtle, according to their capacity. But what 
molt prevailed on the Heathen was, the miracles 


Which were frequent, for two hundred years after 
the apoſtles, the holy lives of the chriſtians, and 


their conſtancy in ſufferings and death. 
5. When any one deſired to be a Chriſtian, he 
was brought to the biſhop, who carefully examin- 
- ed, what were the motives and cauſes for his de- 
© firing it, and what his life paſt had been? For 


none were received till they had renounced what- 


ever was contrary to the law of Chriſt : and given 


proof for ſome time, that they were determined, 


to make it the rule of their future life. 
6. He who was judged 


| received by the biſhop into the number of Catechu- 
ment. Theſe were not only preſent at the publick 
_ expolition of ſcripture (for ſo might the [nfidels 
themſelves) but had Catechiſts appointed for them, 
whole office it was, to inſtruct them ſeverally in 
the fir principles of Chriſtianity, and to watch 


over 


ſtanding ? What to the inward purity it required, 
rity of heart, and overflowing corruption of 
4. The manner of preaching the goſpel was dif- 
- ferent, according to the Gifpottions of the hearers. 


The apoſtles convinced the Jews by proofs dra n 
from their own prophets, and other parts of holy 


ſincere in his deſire, was : 


* 5 7,» 


1 


38. The day of baptiſm being come, the 
men was brought to the baptiſtery. This was at 

firſt near the church, or in the church-porch: after- 
wards in the church itſelf. Here, after he had re- 


infants, their ſureties or 
calls them} anſwered for them. Immediately after 


| confirmed, 


8 * ] 
over them continually, that their practice might be 
anſwerable thereto. The common time for being 
a Catet human was two years but it might be either 
longer or ſhorter. It was always fo till the 
rlon appeared to be changed in heart and life. 
names of thoſe who were Judged to be thus 
changed, were given in at the beginning of Lent. 


And theſe, as well as the faithful, ſpent that ſolemn 
time, in watching, — and prayer. In the 


mean while they were in in the creed, and 


the myſteries of the Chriſtian faith: as to their 
＋ ＋ wherein they were frequently examined 


in the church, before the congregation. | 
7. Toward the end of Lent they were taught the 
Lord's prayer, and inſtrufted in the nature of the 
ſacraments, And having been thus 


urn oo might 


riſe again with Chriſt ; or on the eve of Pentecoſt, 
that they might be ready to receive the Holy 


_ Ghoſt, But though thoſe were the ſtated times 
of baptiſm, even till the tenth age; yet they who 
were in danger of death were baptizedatany time: 


as in caſes of open perſecution. 8 | 
Catechu- 


nounced the devil and all his works, he was queſ- 
tioned concerning the faith, and concerning his 


purpoſe of leading a Chriſtian life. To which 


queſtions he gave diſtin& anſwers. He was then 
immerged in the conſecrated waters, three times, 
at the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoſt. At his coming out of the water, a 
white garment was given him, for a token of the 
innocence which was now given him, and which 
he was to take care to preſerve without ſx 


pot unto 
bis life's end. When the 23 baptized were 


ponſers (as Tertullian 


baptiſm they were preſented to the bi op ws be 


prayer and impoſition of hands; and 


for along time after they were inſtructed and aſſiſted, 


- 
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as by th prcſ, fo by thoſe who had witneſed for 
them, were throug rfett in the faith, 
5 > CHAP. Iv. 

Of their Prayer and Study of the Scriptures. 


1. Thoſe who were baptized began to lead a new 
life wholly ſpiritually and ſupernatural : a life of 
faith and prayer ; remembering the words of their 
Lan — ge ay and not to faint; 
| they endeav to pray wi ceaſing, and uſed 


ail ſorts of means, that the application of their ſpi- 


rit to God, might be interrupted the leaſt that was 


poſſible. But of all prayer, they had the greateſt 


ſons 
the more force their prayers had to obtain it. And 


the ſervice ended, they ſaluted each other, the men 


prayers both in public 


kiſs of peace. ; 
2. But beſides their ſolemn 
and private, they uſed particular prayers 


fore 


all they did: following therein the direction of 
St. Paul, Whatſoever ye do in word or deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord Jeſus, giving thanks to God, 


even the Father by him. Accordingly plowing, ſow- 
ing, reaping, and all their works, were begun and 


common occurrences of life., Their falutations 


hen they met, and at the beginning of their letters, 


vere not only expreſſions of friendſhip, but prayers. 


3. The book of Fſalms made a great part of their 


prayers ; as including the ſum of all the ſcriptures, 
and ſne wing what ſentiments aſervant of God ought 


to have, in all the various conditions of life. To 


theſe they always joĩned the reading a part of ſome of 


the other holy books: all which the biſhops and 
ſtors of the church explained witd all diligence, 


ä — their flocks bothpublicklyandfromhouſe 
to houſe, and | — — inſtructions to their ſeve- 
ral capacities. But they all along declared, theyſpake 
not from themſelves, they ſaid nothing new, * 


* 


eſteem for public; as well knowing, the more per- 
0 Biel together, to beg of God any — 


ended in prayer. They prayed when they began 
to build 1 or to live in it, and on all the 


C 8 1 
of their own. They declared, that they were only 
faithful relaters of the goſpel of Chriſt, and of that 
Ha. interpretation thereof, which they had received 
| from their fore-fathers, and their fore-fathers from 
| the apoſtles. They imprinted in the faithful the 
| utmolt abhorrence for all novelties, eſpecially in 
doctrine. Infomuch that if private Chriſttans 
heard any diſcourſe which was contrary to the 
firſt faith, they did not amuſe themſelves with 
| diſputing, but immediately left the place. 
| — 4. What had been read to them in publick, out 
of the holy ſcriptures, the faithful read again in 
| private. They talked of it in the houle and by tlic 
! way; they meditated thereon day and night. In- 
deed, particular houles, as St. Chry/oftom obſerves, 
were then churches. Every father being a paſtor 
to his family, inſtructing his wife, children, ſer- 
vants: exhorting them familiarly, preſiding over 
| their joint devotion, and every way aſſiſting to 
xreſerve them in the unity of the church, and to 
. build them up in faith and loveeeQ. 
| 5. In the mean while they did not neglect to 
work with their hands, both, that they might avoid 
| idleneſs, the root of all vices, that they might 
| provide for their own houſholds, and that they 


might have the more ability to help their brethren. 
But they took care to chuſe not only innocent 


| employs, but ſuch as beſt ſuited with retirement 
. and humility, and did not too much engage the 
mind, or dillipate the thoughts: what time they 


of charity: in viſiting the fick or afflicted, and 
aſſiſting whoever ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance. 
Fo So that.the life of a Chriſtian was a continued 
5 courſe of prayer, reading and labour, ſucceeding 
| each other; and as little as poſſible interrupted by 
the neceſſities of life. Whatever calling they wer: 
of, they regar led 1: always, as only an acceffary 
or help to religion : which they ever remembered 
was the one, ſingle buſineſs, that was to take 
all their lives. Their profeſſion was, purely and 
imply to be Chriſtians, They 3 no other 
diſtinction: and when they were ꝗceſtioned con- 


cerning 


- could ſpare from thele, they employed in works 
= 
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cerning their name, their country, their condition, 
their one anſwer was, „I am a Chriſttan.” 

OY CHAP. Tv. 
Of tlieir fails, meals, modeſiy and fertonfneſs. 
1. The faſts of the antients were either yearly, 


as that of Leut which they obſerved daily 


till fix in the evening: or weckly, as thoſe 
of IWedneſday and Friday, which they obſerved till 
three in the afternoon. The yearly they kept in 
memory of their Lord, and in obedience to that 
command, Mien the bridegroom fhall be taken away, 
then all they faſt in thoſe days. And the weekly 
too were obſerved throughout the whole church, 
in 2 of his paſſion: becaule on Hed- 
nefd 


ay the council againſt him was held, and on 


Friday he was put to death. During the whole 


| Lent, many cat only bread and water: ſome add- 
ed thereto nuts and almonds: and others were 


obliged to ufe different food, according to their 


different inrmities. But all abſtained from wine 


and delicate meats, during whatever time was ſet a- 
art for faſting, and fpent as large a proportion of 
it as they could, in retirement, reading and prayer. 
2. At all tunes the meals of Chriſtians were 


plaig and frugal. They did not live to cat, but 
ate to live. They ufed only fuch foo! and ſuch a 
meaſure of it, as was necellary for health and 


ſtrength. As to the kinds of food, they ate what- 


ever was ſet before them, except blood and things 
ftrangled ; from which they carefully abitained, 


according to the decree of the apoſt!cs, Ipcaking 
by the Holy Ghoſt. Some indeed there were in 
all ages, who eat only herbs with bread and 
water: not out of any abhorrence of other food: 
but believing this to be the beſt for their own 
_ weakneſs. No Chriſtians cat with Hereticks, or 
perſons excommunicate, But they did ſometimes 
with infidels, that they might nut break of all 
| ſociecy with them. EE 
3. The ſame air of modeſty appeared in all the 
other parts of their life, They valued only inward 


great nes: 


| 
| 


© 


| 
| 
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greatneſs ; they eſteemed no nobility, but noble- 


neſs of ſoul. They made no account of periſh- 
abte goods, or of any riches but {piritual. They 
utterly deſpiſed all that luxury had intro- 
duced ; all the idle expence of magnificent build- 
ings, of coſtly — of ſumptuous furniture, 
and vellels of gold and filver. Behold the furn;- 
ture Chichder perſecutors found in the chamber 
of Domna, a rich lady of Nirodemia : the Ads of 
the apoſtles, two matts upon the floor, 'a wooden 
box, and an earthen cen ier. 

4. As to their dreſs, they wore no glaring co- 
lours, but moitly white, the emblem of puritys 
They uſed no coitly ſtuffs, nc rings, jew., per- 


fumes; nothing fine or delicate; plainneſs, mo- 


deſty, gravity and a contempt of ornament, were 
viſible in their whole exterior. They made uſe of 


none of the public diverſions, but accounted them 
all, abominations ; not only as being idolatrous, 
but as being one great ſource of the general cor- 


ruption of manners. And in fact the theatre 
was no other than a ſchool of immodeſty. The 


amphitheatre where men fought with each other, 


or with wild beaſts, was evidently a ſchool of 
cruelty. And all theſe diverſions fomented all 


| forts of paſſions, which it is the buſineſs of chril- 


tianity to calm. Therefore it is, that even the 


races of the Circus which appeared the moſt inno—-— 


cent, are conſtantly mentioned by the fathers, with 
horror and deteſtation: not only on account of 


the idleneſs they promoted, and the vaſt expence . 


that attended them; but likewiſe of the promiſ- 
cuous converſe of men and women, and the fac- 
tions which reigned there, producing every day 


quarrels and furious animolities, that often pro- 


cceded even to blood. 5 


5 - They likewiſe entirely difapproved of dice, and 
all other ſedentary games, the leaf 


they judged to be, the nouriſhing of ſloth and idle · 

nels, They did not approve of loud laughter, or 

 Whateverhasatendency thereto: as light diſcourſes, 
ludicrous geſtures or actions, buffoonery, drollery. 
B 2 They 


t miſchiefofwhich 


Ls } 
They thought all theſe beneath the dignity of a 
chriſtian, and abſolutely unworthy his high call- 
ing: whoſe converſation ought to be always good, 
to the ufe of edifying, that it may miniſter grace to 
the hearers, They conſidered, that both our 
Lord and all his apoſtles, led the moſt ſerious 
life poſſible ; and that St. Paul condemns by name, 
that habit of jeſting, raillery or faftiouſaeſs, 


which the He+thens ranked among their virtucs, 


as not convement for a follower of Chriſt. 


6. But as ſtrict as the life of theſe Chriſtians 


| was, we muſt not imagine it was melancholy. No: 


as they prayed without ceaſing, and in every thing 


gave thanks, ſo they rejoiced evermore. They were 
not diſquieted by covetouſneſs or ambition. 
They were free from pride, malice, envy, and all 
that train of uneaſy paſſions, by which, men of 


the world are continually tormented; not being 
attached to the goods of the preſent life; they 
were little touched with the calamities of it: hav- 

ing always the * of a good conſcience, the 
1 


joy of doing well, and a full aſſurance of the fa- 
vour of God, both in time and eternity. ö 


7. Nor did the care of their poſterity give them 


any inquietude. The happineſs they wiſhed their 


the 
If they left them orphans, they knew the church 
would be their mother, and ſupply all their wants. 
Thus they lived without care, without fear, with- 
out deſire of any of the things of the world. But 
not without pleaſure, What pleaſure, (ſays Ter- 
tullian) is greater than contempt of the world, 
__ & contempt of death, true liberty. purity of con- 


ſcience ; contentedneſs with all things? You 
tread under foot the Gods of the Ileathens; you 
are led by the IIoly Ghoſt: you live to God. 

Theſe are the pleaſures; theſe the diverhons of | 


Chriſtians,” 


8 


childyen was no other, than that they deſired for 
mlelves, even to finiſh their courſe with joy. 


CHAP. 
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5 CHAP, VI. 
9 Of their marriages, their union and public aſſemblies, 
| 1. With all this diſengagement from the world, 
the greateſt part of the brit Chriſtians were mar- 
ried. They were ſenſible indeed of the vaſt ad- 
vantages, which St. Paul obſerves belong to 2 
ſingle life. And many accordingly choſe it, both 
men and women, for the kingdom of heaven's 
lake; but they knew, all men cannot receive this 
Jaying e and therefore never condemned thoſe who 
did not receive it. Thoſe Who bred up orphans 
generally married them young, and uſually to their 
.own children. FE AY had nothing to do- 
with their choice, nor indeed any other con- 
fideration but the glory of God. In this, as in all 
important affairs, they failed not to confult the 
biſhop, and when all was fixed, the marriage was 
| publickly and ſolemnly celebrated in the church, 
EY _ where it was conſecrated by the bleſling of the 
paſtor and confirmed by the oblation of the Holy 
Euchariſt. : 5 | 
2. The happineſs of a Chriſtian marriage, is 
thus repreſented by Tertullian. Two Chriftians 
bear the ſame yoke together ; they are but one fleſh, 
and one ſpirit, They pray together; they proſtrate 
| ' themſelves together; they faſt together; they in- 
4 ſtruct; and they exhort each other. They are to-— 
$2 gether in the houſe of God and at the table of the 
Lord; in times of perſecutions and peaceful times. 
They give one another no uneaſineſs; they con- 
ceal nothing from each other: they ſtir up one 
another to praile God, to relieve the poor, to viſit 
the ſick, and not to be weary of offcring any of 
hole ſacrifices wherewith God is well pleaſed.” 
Ig. Such was then the life of particular Chriſ- 
tians. None regarded himſelf alone. But all 
the Chriſtians of one place, conſidered themſelves: 
as only one body. They all knew each other 
not only by their con ſtantly meeting together itt 
the public aſſemblies, but likewife by their em- 
. bracing all opportuniti = of opening their hearts 
| ö do 


10 1 
to each other in private. Their joys and theit V 
griefs were common to all. If one received a l 
rticular bleſſing, they all took part in it; if one | 
Il into fin, they all implored mercy. They 
lived together as relations, indeed as allied by | 
nearer ties than thoſe of fleſh and blood; and | 
called each other, fathers, children, brethren” and 
_ fejters, according to their ſex and age, 
4. But the ſtricteſt union of all was between 
the biſhops of the church. They did nothing of ; 
importance, but by common conſent, Thoſe of | 
the moſt diſtant provinces knew each other, by 
Character, at leait, and held correſpondence by 
letters. And this it was caſy to do by means of 
the vaſt extent of the Rozan empire; which (as 
Origin remarks) ſeems to have been formed on 
purpole, to facilitate the preaching of the goſpel. 
The church indeed ſoon extended itſelf beyond 
the empire on every ſide. And the farther it 
extended, the more to be admired was the uni- 
formity of faith and manners which was among 
all Chriſtiaus: true religion having corrected in 
this vaſt diverſity of nations, all the barbarous 
and unreaſonable cuſtoms of its followers. So 
that the univerſal church throughout the whole 
world, was truly one body, the members whereof, 
however diſtant from each other, were all united 
in one faith, by fervent Charity, 8 
5. The account which is given by one of the 
earlieſt writers of the public allemblies, is as fol- 
lows : + On Sunday all that live either in the city Y 
or country, meet together at the ſame place, i 
where the writings of the prophets and apoltles 
are read ; then the biſhop in Kruct⸗ and exhorts 
the people. This ended, we all riſe up together 
(for on all Sund ys they prayed ſtanding in me- 
mory of the reſurrection of our Lord) and pour 
out our fouls in common prayers both for our- 
ſelves, and for all others throughout the world. ' 
Prayers being over, bread, and a cup of wine and 
water are brought to the biſhop, which he takes, 
and cflers up praii and glory to the Father 3 5 


191 
all things, through the name of his Son and Holy 
Spirit. The people anſwer with joy ful acclama- 
tions. Amen] Then the conſecrated elements, 
the Euchariſtical bread and wine and water are 
diſtributed to, and partaken by all that are pre- 
ſent, and ſent to the abſent by the hands of the 
deacons.” But the martyr adds, Of this food 
none are allowed to be partakers, but ſuch only 
as are true believers, and have been baptized in 
the laver of regeneration, and live according to 
Chriſt's precepts. For we do not take this as 
common bread and wine, but as the fleſh and blood 
of the incarnate Jeſus.” . 

CHAP 
Of the Perſecutions. 

1. But notwithſtanding the purity of their doc- 
trine, and the unblameableneſs of their lives, the 
Chriſtians found what their Lord had told them 
before, that they ſhould be hated of all men, becauſe 
they were not ff the world, therefore the world hated 
tem. Therefore was their names caſt out as evil : 
yea, all manner of evil was ſaid of them falſely ; and 
by all ranks of men ; both unlearned and learn- 
5 people and magiſtrates being againſt them. 
And the prejudice was ſuch, that they were fre- 
quently condemned upon the bare name of Chrif- 
tian, without any farther examination. This fuf- 
ficed to deſtroy all their good qualities; it being 
a common ſaying, © Caius Sejus is a good man: if 
he were not a Chriſtian. 

2. It's no wonder that this univerſal prejudice, 
drew many perſecutions upon them. . Fi perſecu- 


tion commonly began by ſome edit forbidding the 


Chriſtians to meet together. The biſhops gave 
notice of this immediately, and exhorted one ano- 
ther, to redouble their prayers, and to encourage 
the faithful to run with patience the race ſet — 

them. Then many retired, and ſome even of the 

: 22 while the reſt remained with the people, 
but carefully concealed knowing they were the 
perſons, who would be ſought for moſt diligently, 
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2 thoſe whoſe deſtruction would probably oc- 
caſion the diſper ſion of the whole flock. Indeed 
the rules of the church prohibited any wilfully 
to expole themſelves to danger, or unneceſſarily 


upon them. 
3- When any Chriſtians were diſcovered and 
n they were brought before the magi- 


them, whether they were Chriſtians ? If they deni- 


they knew a Chriſtzan would not fave his lite by a 
He. If they confelt they were Chriflians, all arts 
were ufed to vanquiſh their conſtancy. Firit, by 
rſuaſion and promiſes, then by threatnings, and 
Haft of all by tortures. Sometimes they endea- 
voured to ſurprize them into idolatry, and then 

ſuade them, that they could not retract. They 
Bd always ſome idol and altar ncar. On this 


they would often force them to eat, or to drink 


when incenſe was laid upon their hands with 
5 off the coals, for fear of ſceming to offer the in- 


4- The uſual methods to force them to deny 
the faith, were, to ſtretch them upon the rack, by 
cords faſtened to their hands and feet, and drawn 
at beth ends by pullies : te hang them up by their 
hands with weights tied to their feet. To beat 


made of raw hides, or with ſcourges that had balls 


were ſtretched on the rack, they frequently ap- 


the bones being laid bare, and the entrails lying 
vered, the flames entering into the body put 


An end to the life of the ſufferer, 
| | | | 5. They 


to provoke the Keathkens, and draw perſecution 


rate, who leated on his tribunal, interrogated 
ed it, they were immediately fet at liberty; for 


they offered victims in their preſence : of which 


of the wine offered to the idol. But this the 
_ Chriſttans reſiſted with all their ftrength: nay, ß, 


burning coals, they would. not ſo much as ſhake 


them with rods or large battoons, with thongs 
of lead; or iron points, at the end. While they 
plied burning coals or torches to their arms or 


des: often at the ſame time tearing of their fleſh. 
with pincers or combs of iron. Infomuch that 
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5, They who ſurvived theſe tortures, and per · 

ſiſted in profeſling themſelves Chriſtians, were 
either executed or remanded to priſon. Their 
priſons were only another ſort of torture, being 
commonly dark and loathſome dungeons, Here 
they put fetters upon their hands and feet. Many 
had large pieces of wood hung at their necks; 
many were changed in the molt uneaſy poſtures, 
with weights faſtened to their legs or arms. 
Sometimes they ſtrewed the floor with ſmall pieces 
of glaſs, or fragments of earthen veſſels, on which 
they ſtretcht out the priſoner, naked as he was 
and wounded all over. There they ſometimes 
left them to die of hunger and thirſt, and the 
feſtering of their wounds. At other times they 
carefully healed them, but it was, that they might 
torture them anew. They uſually forbid their 
ſpeaking to any perſon; as knowing that in this 


condition, they had converted many infidels, and, 


often the jailor, or even the ſoldiers that guarded 
them. But they permitted them to converſe wit 


any, who were like to ſhake their reſolution; a 


father, a mother, a child, a wife, whole tender 
words, or filent eloquence were another fort of 
temptation, and often more dangerous than the 
ſharpeſt tormentss " 
6. In the mean time their fellow Chriſtians did 


not forget them. They prayed for them without 


ceaſing. If they were not permitted to miniſter ta 
them in priſon, at leaſt they attended them to the 
place of their martyrdom. They exhorted them 
(often to the loſs of their oon lives) to endure 
unto the end. They obſerved their laſt words, 
which were commonly prayers, and fortified 
themſelves by their example. Nor was it to mar- 
tyrs alone, but to conſcilors allo, that they paid 
the greateſt honour : that is, thute who had con- 

_ feſt Chritt before the magiſtrate, though they had 
not yet reſiſted unto bluod. > 
88 GSR | 
4 hetr care of the poor and ch. Their hoſpitality, 

9 Their patience. 
1. The church took care of all who were unable 


= 
to help themſelves of whatever age or iex: the 
blind, the lame, the maimcd, the decript, and theſe 
they eſteemed the treaſure of the church. They 
took likewiſe a particular care of cluld-en ; not 
only of the orphan children of Cl::iitians, but of 
thoſe whom their heathen parents cxpoled, md in- 
deed of all others they could procure. Their end 
in all was, by means of temporal, to lead th m to 
— good. Therefore, in like circumki ances 
_ they relieved a Chriſtian before a Heathen, and of 
Chriſtians, the moſt holy firit. For this very 
church had a common ſtock, which the deacons 
diſtributed according to the orders of the birhop, 
after giving him an account of the conduct a. well 
as wants of the peopic comonited to his cha. c. 


2. And as ſoon as a ſtranger ſhewed, that e was 
ůn the communion of the church, he was received 


with open arms: for which end the Chriſtians wlo 
_ travelled, took letters of the biſhop, declaring the 
Condition of the bearer, whether he was a Catechu- 
men, a Penitent, or one of the Faithful : beſides 


which, there were recommendatory letters, to diſ- 
_ tinguiſh prieſts, deacons, confeſſors, and thoſe who 


Rood in need of any particular affiſtance. 95 
3. Not that their hoſpitality was confined to their 


brethren. It extended to all, Heathens as well as 


Chriſtians. Of which we have a remarkable in- 
ſtance in the caſe of St. Pacomius, a young Roman 


captain, who had been upon his march with his 


men, and taking up his quartersin a city they came 
to, was amazed to find the inhabitants receive them 
with as much affection, as if they had been their 
old friends. He enquired who they were ? And 
was anſwered, they were a people of a particular 
religion, called Chriſtians, He deſired to be in- 
formed, what the grounds of this religion were ? 
And this was the beginning of his converſion. 
4. But their care and tenderneſs toward the fick, 
was yet more obſervable. No difficulty, no danger, 


no diſcouragements could prevent their miniſter- 


ing to thete. When Alexandria was dreadfully 
afflicted with the plague, in the time of the Em- 


peror Falerian, they confirmed their love even to- 


— — 
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their periecutors, by aſſiſting ſuch as were in- 
fected, though many of them died with them. 
And the prieſts conſtantly vilited the ſick Chriſ- 
tians, adminiltered the holy Euchariſt, prayed 
with them and for them, exhorted, comforted, and 
commended their fouls to God. They did not 
fear, but deſire death, as only the gate of eternity. 


And even when their relations went before them, 


they leſs grieved for their own preſent loſs, than 


they rejoiced for their happy deliverance, and ina, 


ſtedfaſt hope of meeting them again in paradiſe. 
5. Such were the manners of the Antzent Chriſ 


trans ; ſuch were the followers of Jeſus Chri 


both in faith and practice, while Heatheniſm reign- 
ed, and perſecution continued. This obliged them 
to a continual ſenſe of the preſence of God, and 
watchfulneſs over themſclves : every one expect - 
ing the hour when he ſhould be betrayed by his 
wife, his child, or his neareſt relation. And here- 
in was ſeen the patience of the — then a com- 
mon name for all Chriſtians. Even in peace they 
daily looked for the return of war; nor was that 


: pus itlelf ever entire, for many Chriſtians ſuf- 
e 


red, even to blood, where there was no open 
perſecution, and many of them were ſpoiled and 
pillaged with impunity, even at noon-day. Or, 
if oppreſſion and violence ceaſed for a while, con- 
tempt and hate never cealed. To ſpeak and 
write all manner of evil of the Chriſtians, to re- 


vile, to mock at them, to turn them into ridicule: 


this was not only permitted but approved, applau- 
ded, authorized. But this moved them not : 


neither unjuit contempt, nor ill- grounded calume 


nies drew from them any murmuring or complaint. 
They continually returned good for evil. They 


laboured., if it. had been poſhble to live peaceably 


with all men, They ſtudied all ways of gaining 
their affections. They conformed to all their in- 


nocent cuſtoms. And of ſo doing, they were 


never tired, never overcome with evil, even 
where they could not overcome evil with good. 

6. Their pattence ſhone moiſt with regard to 
princes and magiſtrates, Nothing could force 


7 
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them, to * evil of dignities, They honoured 
them as the miniſters of God. They paid them 
all the obedience, which conſiſted with their duty 
to him. Preſt as they were by ſuch injuſtice and 
unheard-of cruelties, they never thought of taking 
up arms for their defence. So far from it, that as 
numerous as the Chiſtian ſoldiers were in all the 
Roman armies, they never made uſe of the arms 
they had in their hands, but according to the or- 
ders of their generals. Nay, we fee the entire 
legion of St. Mauritius, known by the name of 
the Tliebæan legion, ſuſfering themſelves to be 
maſſacred without reſiſtance, rather than be want- 
ing in their duty to God or Cæſar. * 
. This invincible patience forced at length all 
the powers of the world to ſubmit to the goſpel. 
The perſecutions continued, till in a little more 
than three hundred years, there was a prodigious 
number of Chriſtians of all ranks and conditions. 
And hence came the extreme cruelty of the laſt 
perſecution. But this like the reſt, only extend- 
ed Chriſtianity farther, and eſtabliſhed it ſo much 
the more firmly, till the Emperor Con/tantine 
declared himſelf its protector. The Chiriſtians 
then began to live at eaſe, but at the ſame time 
they began to loſe the Cxriſtian ſpirit. The world 
mixing with the church, effected as a friend what 
it never could while an open enemy. It tranſ- 
fuſed its own ſpirit into the ſervants of Chriſt, 
who became inſenſibly lovers of the world, lovers 
of themſelves. lovers of pleafure more than lovers of 
God. For with the love of the world entered every 
unholy deſire, every earthly, 22 devilifh, paſſi- 
on: which from that time have abounded more 
and more, and ſo ſhall do, till the time approaches 
for the reſtitution of all things. : 


